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FOREWORD 


I have very great pleasure xn writing a short foreword to 
this small essay on the ‘‘Dynamics of Indian History ’’ by Shri 
Raikar of the Archaeological Department of our University. 

Shri Raikar deserves to be congratulated for his novel and 
bold approach to the study of the long history of India. In many 
ways, the approach is unoi-thodox, but it must be acknowledged 
that Shri Raikar has made his subject extremely interesting. 

His treatment is sometimes very provocative. His whole thesis is 
based’.on the conflict in Indian History between the centripetal 
and centrifugal forces. Shri Raikar finds a continuous operation 
of these forces throughout the history. He says that ‘‘ such a 
conflict between the forces of concord and discord has a dis¬ 
integrative as will as an integrative role. The ‘ Unity in divers¬ 
ity of India * is a result of the interaction of these forces. ** 

Shri Raikar has stressed the importance of Geographical 
factors on the development of Indian History. He believes that 
the growt-h of centrifugal forces is largely due to Geographical 
and environmental factors. In the course of Indian History, 
however conscious attempts have been made from time to time for 
assertion of centripetal forces, as for example, during the 
Mauryan, the Gupta, the Moghul rule arid later the British rule. 
After the establishment of our independence, though we are con¬ 
sciously aiming at the subordination of centrifugal forces to 
those of centripetal, the former forces are trying to assert 
themselves. 

The chart at the beginning of this essay showing ihe verti¬ 
cal and horizontal development of Indian History through time and 
space is extremely interesting. I am sure this little essay will 
be a great stimulus to the study of historical forces leading 
to the present development of India. 

J. M. MEHTA, 

Vice«-Chanueilor, 

M. S. University of Baroda.- 


BARODA 2. 

9th October, 1960. 



PREFACE 


Dynamics of Indian history is an essay in the political history of India, It's 
an attempt to express visually the entire political history of India into a single synop¬ 
tic chart, in such a way as it would reveal the main features of Indian history. The 
project had an humble origin and began with a struggle to grasp the meaning of 
Indian history. Even after years of studying and teaching history of India at various 
levels, conscience could claim no true satisfaction or clarity of thought about its 
meaning, ^o in order to learn the relation of the numerous confusing details, 
attempts were recurrently made to give visual and verbal expressions to ideas even 
at premature levels. The process proved promising. Yet the basic problem had 
remained unsolved until a suitable approach towards Indian history was not 
discovered in Dr. B. Subbarao’s ‘ Personality of India ’. “ Indian history, in one 

sense, may be defined as a struggle between centripetal and centrifugal forces engen¬ 
dered by geography”, served as a provisional principle and the chapter on ‘ Regions 
and Regionalisrh ’ suggested a way. Then the greatest dilficulty was the develop¬ 
ment of the Space Chord for Indian history—the choice of suitable geo-political 
units and their order of arrangement. This also could be achieved after a prolonged 
trial and error and once the frame was fixed, the rest remained only a matter of 
intellectual industry. 

The graphical illustration has been explained in the accompaning essay which 
takes in its own unorthodox way, a survey of the political history of India and attempts 
to bring out its main features. It reveals that the apparently dry political de¬ 
tails are not merely objects of antiquarian curiosity but component parts of a larger 
flow and that Indian history is not a series of static occurrences but a continuous 
dynamic process. 

The work, being of an interpretative nature, is not based on the scrutiny 
of the primary sources. It intends to add no new material information to the mass 
of history. Its contribution is only to the field of clarity and correlation. The 
necessary data are borrowed from various authors and they have been acknowledged 
in the foot-notes. Let the imperfections of this work be frankly admitted. It is 
inevitably, a picture of Indian history as the author understood it and in this respect, 
it reflects a stage in his own knowledge. Moreover, although a point was made 
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to choose standard authors to depend upon, it might not have been the case always. 
Thus the work is subject to revision and suggestions would oblige the author. 

The project was too big a job to be undertaken privately and it could never 
have come to the present stage but for the patronage extended towards it by our De¬ 
partment. 1 cannot be sufficiently grateful to Dr. Subbarao, Head of the Depart¬ 
ment, of whose encouragement and guidance, this in fact, is a product. While in 
process the work received encouragement from a number of scholars and eminent 
persons. Prof. A. Basham, Head of the Department of Indian History, University 
of London, during his visit to our University in October, 1959, filled the project 
with new life. Dr. J. M. Mehta, ourVice-Chancellor, not only critically went through 
the manuscript and pointed out certain changes, but also has honoured it with his 
Foreword. I'he work was also nourisehd by the active encouragement of Dr. 
C. S. Patel, Pro-Vicc-Chancellor, and rewarded by the sympathetic appreciation 
of Smt. Hansa Mehta, our Ex-Vice-Chancellor. But the gratitude tov^ards these 
persons should better be expressed in works, rather than words. 

The artistic execution of the graph and the maps is a product of the tireless 
efforts and co-operation of Shri R. J. Khatri and Shri D. B. Panchal, Draftsmen 
of the Department. The typing and rc-lyping of the manuscript was willingly done 
by Miss A. R. Date. I am obliged to them ail. Lastly, 1 am grateful to the 
Manager, and the Staff'of the University Press for the final appearance of this work 
in the present form. 


Dcpjrlmcnt of Arcluieoio^v 
and Ancient Histon, 

I acLillv of Arts, 

M. S. University of Baroda 


Vijaya Dubami, Septemher 30, 1960. 


Y. A. Raikar 
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Chaptfr I 


INTRODUCTION 

“What is the meaning of Indian History?” The question has received the 
attention of many minds but as the complex course of Indian history appears to be 
an irregular patch-work of political dynasties, it still remains perplexing to an 
average reader. The crowd of innumerable kingdoms, the mass of dynastic details, 
unfamiliar names, unwanted accounts, confusing dates and court intrigues, all seem 
to co-operate to make the subject sufficiently dry but to crown the situation, at times, 
the controversies among historians make it a mental boring! But this is basically 
a problem of approach. If the entire past is viewed with a comprehensive and 
synthetic view, with due reference to the Time and Space factors, the same confusing 
mass of history begins to reveal its own meaning and discloses the pattern that it 
has followed. History, after all, has to reveal the functioning of the supreme 
principles of Change and Continuity operating eternally behind the course of 
human affairs. In this sense, it can never be dry, as while the continuity keeps up 
our affinity towards the past, the change it is, that creates constant curiosity. A 
study of the operation of Change and Continuity in Time and Space, throughout 
Indian History, may be termed as the Dynamics of Indian History. Dynamics 
is the study of the principles underlying the process of change. Applied to Indian 
History it would try to elucidate its complex course and exnlain its meaning. This 
is the purpose of the present work. Two things are required: an appreciation of 
certain basic factors and a proper approach. 

The basic factors are regarding Time and Space, history being a study in the 
activities of Man in Time and Space. Hence the significance of the two with special 
reference to Indian History must be appreciated. The considerably long range of 
our historical time of over 4,000 years is certainly beyond the limits of normal 
imagination and its full implications are bound to remain often unappreciated. 
A proper time-sense alone, as would be seen later, would reveal some of the truths 
of our history and avoid many confusions. 

The space study claims an even more important place, as environment has 
tremendously influenced Indian history. Certain geographic factors can never 
be lost sight of while trying to understand the history of India. 
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The first is the continental character of the country, a factor of more mean¬ 
ingful implications than would be thought superficially. The very magnitude 
of the land, it should be remembered, disapproves of its comparison with 
countries like England and France, which are equal to some of the Indian 
provinces. 

The second to be noted is the location of India which has given her the 
neighbourhood of Western and Central Asia. The situation of the sub¬ 
continent on the margin of the Eurasian main land in proximity but at the 
same time with a barrier not easily penetrable has had a double effect. On the 
one hand, the upheavals in Western and Central Asia have not been without 
consequence to our history, but on the other, as observed by K. M. Panikkar,' 
the natural barrier and the situation somewhat away from the transcontinental 
communication system of Eurasia, has ensured for India, a comparative stab¬ 
ility. Thus the two-fold effect may be noted:( 1 ) the foreign element, recur¬ 
rently penetrating and constantly infilterating has become a vital factor in 
Indian history, and ( 2 ) the relative isolation at the same time has developed 
peculiarities which constitute the major factors of Indian culture. 

The third is the diversity of the country, basically geographic but expressed 
in culture and politics. Geographically the entire sub-continent is cut-up 
into a number of river basins separated by hill ranges and forest belts. These 
basins since earliest times became the centres of civilization and during the 
course of history assumed political and cultural lives. Thus the existence of 
certain geographic and economic units in the country, giving rise to the cul¬ 
tural diversity becomes a major factor in its history. 

But while these geographic factors operate in their own way, the human agency 
does not fail to make its mark in the making of Indian history. A constant and 
conscious human effort towards the unification of the sub-continent is significantly 
to be seen throughout our history. That in spite of the magnitude and the environ¬ 
mental diversity, India has achieved a unity as against Europe or Asia, can never 
be denied. The outstanding fact of the post-independence period is the integra¬ 
tion of India into a single state. This has clearly repudiated the superficial view 
that India was but a geographical term. Hence comes the concept of the “ Unity 

1. Panikkar K. M., Geographical Factors in Indian History, Bombay, 1955, P. 5, 6. 
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in diversity Though so much has been talked about it, its proper appreciation 
and significance alone, as fully examined by Dr. B. Subbarao,' solves our problem 
of approach towards Indian history. 

The environmental diversity of India has already been noted. The basic 
geographic units of the sub-continent, the centres of civilization, in the course of 
history, assumed strong individualities in their vertical development. They re¬ 
present the regional culturc.s of India and provide the basis for the centrifugal forces 
in our history. These regional forces, when consolidated, tried to expand at the cost 
of one another and released supra-regional forces. Thus from the earliest times, 
in the movement of peoples, ideas and technology within the country, is seen the 
centripetal force making, a conscious and constant attempt at the cultural unity 
and empire-making, in India. It is a recurrent feature of Indian history that 
whenever this force is weak, the centrifugal forces do not lose the opportunity to 
assert themselves and while so doing they perform an important function of con¬ 
tributing towards the development of the regional cultures—a vital fact v\hich is 
often not fully appreciated. Thus wc find a continuous operation of these two 
forces throughout the history. Such a conflict between the forces of concord and 
discord has a disintegrative as well as an integrative role. Hence, the “ Unity in 
diversity ” of India is a result of the interaction of these forces.In fact, the entire 
Indian history, in one sense, can be viewed as a conflict between the centripetal 
and centrifugal forces, as the approach seems to be the best suited to bring out 
the main currents of our history. 

It would be very interesting to study the continuous process of this conflict 
in Time and Space. The study of this conflict automatically brings out the opera¬ 
tion of the principles of the change and continiuty throughout the course of history 
to make its meaning clear. Hence it has already been termed as Dynamics. The 
process of conflict can the best be demonstrated by means of graphical representa¬ 
tion. The method has the multipurpose merit of illustrating the ‘ vertical ’ develop¬ 
ment of the regions together with the ‘ horizontal ’ expansion of empires from their 
main base, with a simultaneous reference to the Time and Space factors. It also 
takes a constant account of the foreign influence and explains some of the political 

1. SuBBARAO B., Regions and Regionalism in India, The Economic Weckl>, Bombay, September 20. 
1958. p. 1215. 

2. Ibid. 
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migrations also. Thus the entire political history of India is reduced to a single 
synoptic chart. It is an attempt to accommodate all details and yet give a compre¬ 
hensive visual expression to the entire past with the widest possible perspective. 

The method needs an explanation. In the attached graph, the vertical chord 
represents the Time Line showing the history of India from the 6th century B.C. 
upto modern times. The horizontal chord is the Space Line on which are shown 
the major - Historical-Geographic Regions ’ of the sub-continent. By major 
‘ Historical-Geographic Regions ' is meant those main geographic units of India which 
have shown through history, either continuously or recurrently, their political existence 
under some state or other. These units would be better appreciated if they are under¬ 
stood in comparison with Dr. Subbarao's division of the country on the basis of 
communication system and the relation of each division to the main foci of culture. 
The main centres of civilization, and cores of political life in India, are the chief river 
basins called ‘ Areas of Attraction V which show an unbroken political existence 
through history. These areas are separated by hill ranges and forest belts occupied 
by static aboriginals and termed as ‘ Areas of Isolation.’^ They have not shown any 
political vitality. In between the two there are regions of ‘ Relative Isolation 
like Rajastan, Sind, Gujarat etc. which due to their location away from the main 
high ways of the sub-continent, have served as political refuge zones and played 
and important role in history. Now, for the present purpose of tracing the main 
currents of the political history of India, the ‘ Areas of Attraction ’ and ‘ Areas of 
Relative fsolation ’ arc of importance. But then too, the political frontiers have 
not always coincided with these cultural regions as shown by the beautiful study 
by Day* of the political frontiers in India from Asoka to Aurangzeb (See Fig. No. 1). 
The political boundaries are always subject to frequent changes as ‘ State ’, after 
all is ‘ an artificial contrivance by which geographical regions arc weilded into a 
working unit ’.® But Day’s study brings out the reverence paid by these frontiers 
to the geographic and economic factors and helps to discover some of the permanent 
pieces in the political kaleidoscope. Thus an observation of the political frontiers 


1. SliBBARAO B., Pcisonalily of India, Baroda, 1958, p. 11-12. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Spatl O.H.K., India and Pakistan—A General and Regional Geography, London. 1954, p. 147. 

5. Gilbert E. W., ‘ Geography and Regionalism Geography in the Twentieth Century, Ed. 
Griffith Taylor, London, 1953, p. 346. 
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in their historic setting, facilitated primarily by Day's work, has yielded the broad 
pattern of the geo-political units chosen for the purpose of the graph. The order 
of arrangement for these units has been fixed after a continuous trial and error, 
in such a way that while representing the history of the individual units, the vital 
purpose of illustrating the horizontal or supra-regional expansion, be fulfilled and the 
ultimate picture should explain the main currents and disclose the meaning of Indian 
history. The following ‘ Historical-Geographic Regions ’ as already defined above 
appear on the Space chord of the graph. One point may be noted here. Though 
an attempt was made to make the picture as exhaustive as possible, two units—Assam 
and Kashmir, which could not be conveniently accommodated, have been left out. 

( See Figure No. 2 ) 

1. Indus Basin:— The large area drained by the Indus and its tributaries. 

It is roughly divided into Upper and Lower, the former 
corresponding to the Punjab mainly, and the latter to 
Sind. This region, situated at the gates of India is always 
open to Western and Central Asian influence. 

2. Rajputana:- An area of Relative Isolation playing a significant role as 

a political refuge zone. It is divided into two parts by the 
Aravalli mountains which form the back-bone of Rajastan. 
The eastern part, one-third of the whole area, is mainly 
the fertile Mewar and the western one is the great desert 
of Manvar. 

3. Gujarat: The northern part of the West coast and the peninsula of 

Saurashtra. Lying under the shadow of Rajastan desert 
and separated from Malwa by the forest belt, Gujarat 
serves as a major shatter zone in Indian history. The 
richness of the Gurjar land has always attracted strangers, 
as conquers or refugees. 

4. Malwa:— The plateau in the central part of the sub-continent, 

through which passes the main route from the North to 
South and which holds the key to the supremacy of Hindu¬ 
stan. 




Fig. 2 
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5. Bundelkhand:— An inattractive belt below the fertile Gangetic valley and 

to the North of the Vindhyas, another important refuge 
zone. 

6. Gangetic Basin:— The heart of Hindustan and the most thickly populated 

and fertile region enjoying the primacy in Indian politics. 
History discloses four centres of power in the Gangetic 
basin. They may be termed as Delhi, Kanauj, Bihar and 
Bengal. The particular cities as the seats of power may 
change but the four regions do not lose their significance 
as political units throughout history. It is interesting 
to note that today, even linguistically, the basin is divided 
into four regions of Western Hindi, Eastern Hindi, Bihari 
and Bengali. 

7. Orissa:— Mainly the basin of the Mahanadi, is on one hand wedded 

to Bengal through the major part of its history but at the 
same time open for contact from the West and South. 
Hence it remains connected with North and South India, 
both. 

8. Deccan:- The region between the Vindhyas and the Tungabhadra, 

mainly comprising of Maharashtra roughly conterminous 
with the main mass of the Deccan Lavas. But this peculiar 
unit chosen would also include some parts of modern 
Gujarat, Andhra and Karnatak. Due to its location, 
any strong power based on this region, plays a significant 
role, as would be seen later, in Northern as well as Southern 
politics. 

9. ‘ South India ':— The area between the Tungabhadra and the Cauvery com¬ 

prising of Karnatak and parts of Andhra and Tamilnad. 
This region has always served as the base for an ambitious 
Southern empire. 

10. Extreme South:— The region below the Cauvery, consisting of the part of 

Tamilnad and Kerala. This area has its own political 
significance in the fact that it could never be annexed by 
any Indian empire except the British. 
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The terms ‘ Deccan ’ and ‘ South India ’ have been used here in the limited 
sense described, though they may not claim general acceptability and the termino¬ 
logical problem remains unsolved. They do not coincide with any linguistic re¬ 
gions. The Tungabhadra divides Andhra and the Cauvery cuts Tamilnad. Yet, 
both the rivers have been important political frontiers through history and their 
significance cannot be over-emphasised. This fact can be appreciated from the 
Fig. No. 1 where the breadth of the frontier is proportionate to its frequency in 
history. These two particular frontiers may be observed for their breadth. 
The achievement of political balance by the organisation of the major kingdoms 
North and South of the Tungabhadra, is a recurrent pattern in the history of South 
India, and the Cauvery has been the southernmost limit of any political expansion 
from the North. Hence these peculiar regions have been chosen as units. 

The various kingdoms which arose and fell have been shown by means of 
vertical columns under their respective geographic regions, with the reigns of some 
important rulers as well. They represent the centrifugal forces in Indian history. 
Thus the existence of the states in their definite geographic bases becomes evident 
but twt their geographic extent. The breadth of the column very roughly indicates 
the political importance of the state during the time. The representation by columns 
is avoided where the exact chronological limits arc not known; other symbols like 
circles etc. have been used instead, to indicate the existence. The wavy line indicates 
an uncertainty of dates. The dotted line ovals show the centres of political activity 
indicating the interaction of supra-regional forces. 

But the main aim of the work is to bring out the operation of the two forces. 
Hence a special treatment has been given to the major empires of Indian history, by 
trying to illustrate their proportionate geographic extent with reference to the re¬ 
gions on the space chord, because the regional kingdoms have, by dint of their power 
become supra-regional states and led to the empires of Indian history. Thus in the 
graph, the vertical development of the regions and the horizontal spread of empires 
become clear and the entire picture brings out the relative strength of the centripetal 
and centrifugal forces. The foreign invasions have been indicated by the arrows 
touching the vertical chord. They will help us to appreciate the recurrent penetra¬ 
tion of foreign influence and its impact upon our history. 

The survey of Indian history, taken in the next chapter, would serve as an 

explanatory for the graph and the visual expression would be verbally explained. 
2 
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The reader may find something uneven in the presentation of the details through 
different periods. But this is inevitable. As the main aim is to explain the centri¬ 
petal and centrifugal forces, the empires would be explained in short and the 
other periods basing numerous states would occupy more pages. 



Chap ICR II 


INDIAN HISTORY THROUGH AGES 

I 

A survey of Indian history from the earliest times \\ould reveal bow closely 
our history follows the pattern laid down by geography, and how the vertical and 
horizontal developments blended with the recurrent foreign penetration go into the 
making up of the personality of India. 

The earliest event in Indian history, known to every student is the Indus Valley 
Civilization ( 2500 B.C.—1500 B.C. )' unveiled by the discovery at Mohenjo Daro. 
Thus even before the advent of the Aryans, the Indus basin emerges as the first focus 
of Indian history. Thi> great trading kingdom had come undei- the impact of West¬ 
ern Asian influtnee. Thus not only the foreign element is seen at work right from 
the beginning of history, but the double effect of India's geography and location 
also becomes evident. In spite of the Western Asian affiliation, the Indus civiliza¬ 
tion retains a distinctive character of its own due to the local environment. The 
Indian traits blend with the Iranian but ultimately to produce a typically Indian 
civilization. 

Then with the appearance of the Aryans in the centuries following 1.500 B.C.,* 
there is an eastward movement of the political focus, following the increase in popula¬ 
tion and evolution in technology. The Vedic Brahmavarta or the Indo-Gangctic 
Divide, becomes the second focus and soon the entire Gangetic basin is occupied 
followed by the emergence of Malwa as a corridor for the colonization of Deccan 
which also begins to receive the new impact of population. The pressure of popula¬ 
tion and the invention of iron bring to the forefront, the fertile Magadha, rich in 
minerals, as the third focus of Indian history. This phenomenon has been described 
as the Shifting Foci o/ Indian Culture by Dr. Subbarao.‘ This particular stage in 
the evolution is seen beautifully reflected in the political conditions of the 6th and 
the 5th centuries B.C. 


J. Whifur, Sir Mortimer, Indus Civilization, Cambridge, 19.'S3, p. 4. 

2. WuF.iLFR, Sir Mortimer, Early India and Pakistan, Londoi 1^5 ^ p. 22. 

3. SuBBARAO B., Personality of India, op. cit., p. 155. 
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II 

The 6th century B.C. is actually the threshold of the political history of India 
as by this time the Buddhist sources provide the earliest reliable picture of the poli¬ 
tical conditions in the country. Hence its choice as the starting point of the graph. 
It is a state of a number of small kingdoms existing side by side, with republican 
clans. But the geographic location of the famous sixteen Mahajanpadas is instruc¬ 
tive; two in the Indus basin tvelve in the Gangctic, one in Malwa and one in the 
Deccan. On the map they appear as the political toot-prints left on the geographic 
path, and indicate the route of any foreign penetration from the North—from Indus 
to Ganges and thence to the South through Malwa. In their concentration in 
the Gangetic basin is seen the primacy that the basin would enjoy in Indian history. 

Such a state of smaller kingdoms existing side by side cannot remain static. 
The political history of India, the saga of struggle among various states for supremacy 
has its inception and we soon find the emergence of four major kingdoms of Avanti, 
Vatsa. Kosala and Magadha, out of which the last one takes the lead in the process of 
unification. With Magadha as their base, the Nandas organise the Gangetic basin 
and become a strong military power. They are supplanted by the Mauryas. 

But during this period the Indus basin has become a stage of foreign activities. 
The foreign penetration partly depends upon external circumstances and partly 
upon internal conditions. During the 6th century B.C. Persia it was, to influence 
this land once again in history and consequent to the invasion of Darius ( '^17 B.C.) 
the Punjab region became the twentieth satrapy of the Achemcnian Empire. 

The fall of Persians in India is also brought about by external circumstances. 
With the ascendancy of Alexander the Great, the prestige of Persia was replaced 
by the grandeur of Greece and the Iranian influence in India came to an automatic 
end ( 330 B.C. ). The very logic of history brought Alexander to India ( 327 B.C.). 
The political effects of his invasion are often said to be nil but the invasion is much 
more than an episode in Indian history. Alexander made the Greeks a factor in 
Western Asia especially in Bactria, destined to maintain a high pressure at the gates 
of India for about three centuries. The explanation for the actual abeyance of 
Greek inroads for a long time would be found largely in the internal conditions. 

The process of unification started by Magadha, in which is seen the first con¬ 
scious and constant attempt at unity in our history realizes its zenith by this time. 
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in the foundation of the Mauryan Empire ( 323 B.C. to 187 B.C.). The centripetal 
force, while achieving their first largest success, serves as a bulwark against the 
foreigner. Selcucus Nikator had to bow in 305 B.C. before this new force which his 
predecessor Alexander, had indirectly set in, but not experienced. The Greeks must 
wait until the empire is weakened. The unification is achieved by Chandragupta 
Maurya in three stages. The Punjab, was the base of expansion and was con¬ 
solidated by 317 B.C. Then came the conquest of the Nandas during 317 B.C. 
to 305‘ B.C. as the second stage and soon in the third, the peninsular India upto 
Mysore seems to have been annexed. Due to the live-fold merit of antiquity, extent, 
duration, strength and administtation, the Mauryan empire stands as an astonish¬ 
ing achievement of the centripetal force in Indian history. This empire has played 
a vital role in the evolution of Indian cultural unity. Thus from the 6th century 
B.C. upto the end of the Mauryan Empire, is the history of a single process of uni¬ 
fication gradually reaching its climax, and then falling. 

The history of South India during this period is almost blank but for the 
references made by Megasthencs and Asokan Edicts to the Kingdoms of Chcra, 
Chola and Pandya. 

Ill 

The posl-Maurya period is one of intense foreign activity in North India and 
beginning of new political vitality in the South. Pushyamitra Sunga, who represents 
the Brahmanical reaction against Buddhism, revolted against his Maurya njaster 
and inherited the central portion of the great Empire ( 187 B.C. ). The Kanvas 
( 75 B.C. to 30 B.C.) become the successors of his dynasty and remain until they 
were overthrown by Simukh, the founder of the famous Satavahanas. The eastern 
province, Kalinga, also throws oflT the Maurya yoke and makes new history. Under 
king Kharavela ( probably latter half of 1st ccn. B.C. )* the Kalinga revival reaches 
its zenith. We learn from the famous Hathigumpha inscription about his cam¬ 
paigns in the North and South. But the power that stands colossal during this 
period is the Satavahana empire of the Deccan. Situated strategically, in the 
geographic region, open for intercourse from North and as well as South, the 

1. Mookerji R. K., Chandragupta and the Maurya Empire, Ciiap. IV. Majumdar R. C. and 
Pusalkar A. D., The Age of Imperial Unity, H.C.I.P. Vol. II. Bombay, 1951, p. 59. 

2. D. C. Sircar, ‘Satavahanas and Chedis’ Chap. XIII, Majumdar R. C. and Pusalkar A.D., 
The Age of Imperial Unity, op. cit., p. 216. 
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Satavahana power is destined to release, during its long existence, forces that would 
contribute towards the unity of the sub-continent. It is acutally the historic mission 
of every Dcccan power as observed by K. M. Panikkar' to serve as a bridge between 
the North and South. After suffering an eclipse due to the Saka inroads during 
the 1st cen. A.D., the Satavahanas once more assume a new life with the rise of 
Gautamiputra, the destroyer of the Sakas, and enjoy prestige, power, and pro¬ 
sperity for a hundred years. Extending from sea to sea, this great kingdom ex¬ 
cluded in the South only the three kiiigdoms of Chola, Pandya and Chera who 
continued to live their perennial peaceful life to create the great Age of Sangam 
in Tamil literature ( A.D. 100 to 250“). 


IV 

Thus while South India throbs with cultural creation and political progress, 
the North becomes a theatre for a number of foreign actors who are busy staging 
their performances one after another. It's a story of external elements, displacing 
each other, and of other indigenous ones, until all of them are weilded together 
by the Imperial Guptas. 

It is again the 1,000-mile long North-West Frontier of India that makes a 
stirring story. But to appreciate the full implications of the internal events during 
this period, is to trace back their roots in Western and Central Asian history and 
geography, as these events are not indigenous static episodes but extensions of 
greater movements from abroad. 

The Indian relations with the Greek Empire of Syria, were quite friendly for 
a century, since the defeat of Scleucus Nikator ( 305 B.C. ). But by 250 B.C. two 
eastern provinces of that empire, Parthia and Bactria, asserted independence and 
started fresh inroads into India. 

In Bactria, the junction of international trade routes, the Greek rule had 
survived for generations after Alexander. This kingdom was strong enough to 
shield the settled world of Iran from the semi-barbarism of Eurasian steppes,* 

1. Pamkkar K. M., a Survey of Indian History, Bombay, 1947. p. 79. 

2. Sastri K. a. N. a History of South India, Madras, 1955, p. 112. 

3. Tarn W. W., The Greeks in Bactria and India, Cambridge, 1951, p. 79. 
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or in other words, to serve as the great buttress of Iran against Tiiraii.' It was 
bound to seek the opportunity to expand towards the Indus after the break-up of 
the Mauryan empire and with the Punjab as the centre. Demetrius, established 
Greek rule on Indian soil, which continued even after the fall of Bactria { c. 125 
B.C.), until put to an end by the Parthians and Sakas. More than thirty names 
of Indo-Greek kings are known out of which Menander, the soldier-philosopher, 
(115 B.C.—90 B.C. )“ is well-known to all students of history. 

The next tribe to enter India was the Central Asian Sakas. It is interesting 
to note how a great flood of west-ward movement starling somewhere in the step¬ 
pes, leaves in its course a mark upon India in the form of a ‘ back-wash The 
Fig. No. 3 would explain the larger movements behind the coming of the various 
foreigners into India in the post-Maurya period. This broad pallern is typical of 
the chain migrations in our history again to be seen in the case of Ghurids in the 
12th century. 

The Hunas, who arc the last in the chain of these foreign intruders, were ac¬ 
tually the initiators of the great push-forward move. They expelled, from the 
borders of China, the neighbouring Yuch-Chis ( c. 165 B.C.) and made them march 
west-ward to displace the Sakas from the Oxus valley, who had in turn to fall back 
upon Bactria. But the Yueh-Chi occupation of the Saka land was not to last 
long due to the further pressure of Hunas from behind. So they once more pushed 
the Sakas further and established a kingdom of five principalities, one of them being 
Kushana, soon destined to expand into India. Thus beaten in Bactria and curbed 
in Kabul by the Indo-Greeks, the Sakas headed towards Herat only to be put down 
by the Parthians. Hence, so circumscribed, they had to move towards Seistan and 
enter India through the Bolan Pass. The Indus delta served as a temporary base 
for their conquests, whence they moved in two directions. Up the Indus, they 
moved at the cost of Greeks to conquer Taxila, and Maues ( 20 B.C.—22 A.D.) the 
first independent Saka ruler extended his rule upto Mathura and made the city an 

1. Macmunn Sir George, The Romance of the Indian Fionlicrs, London and New York. 1931, 

p. 55. 

2. These dates have been very controversial. For the present purpose the entire chronological 
scheme adopted by Sarkar D. C. for the Greek, Saka, Parthian and Kushan history in the Age of 
Imperial Unity, H.C.I.P. Vol. 11, op. cit., has been accepted. 

3. Panikkar K. M., Geographical Factors in Indian History, op. cit., p. 5. 
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important Saka satrapy. In the South-east from their base they occupied parts 
of Gujarat etc. and from UJjain they were destined to rule as the famous Western 
Satraps for about four centuries, until supplanted by Chandragupta 11. Nahapana 
( A.D. 119-25 ) was a very powerful satrap and not before defeating him, Gautami- 
putra Satakarni could pul the Satavahana power on a firm fooling. Rudradaman 
( c. 130-150 A.D.) who extended his rule over Malwa, Kathiawar, Gujarat, North 
Konkan etc. is a towering personality in the history of ancient India, and marks the 
zenith of Western Satrap power. 

But the Saka invasion was soon followed by the coming of the Parthians. 
They entered by the Northern route used by the Greeks and descended into the 
Punjab. Ousting the last Greek ruler of the Upper Indus, they occupied Taxila 
at the cost of the Sakas. Gondophernes ( 21-50 A.D.) the first independent Indo- 
Parthian is memorable due to the association of his name with Apostle Thomas 
who seems to have come to preach Christianity in India. 

But soon the Saka-Parthian period ends due to the coming of Kushanas, a 
branch of the Yueh-Chi tribe which had occupied Bactria at the cost of Sakas. 
These Kushanas under Kadphises as their king, broke off from the main body and 
entered India. With the Punjab as their base they .soon extended their sway over 
a large part of north India and Kanishka, the Great Kushana, ( A.D. 78-101 ) who 
had excellent relations with Rome, is one of the most memorable and mighty mon- 
archs of ancient India. But the Kushan empire seems to be more Central Asian 
than Indian. Secondly, it should be noted that its extention into India is not due 
to any population pressure from behind as the Kushanas had already become a 
settled people in the Baclrian region and the original driving force had relaxed. 
Hence the empire of Kaniksha may be treated as only a political expansion of a 
Central Asian power into India. The period of Kushana supremacy in North India 
ended by 176 A.D. though after that the Later Kushanas continue, who for a time 
(from the last decade of the 3rd century to the middle of 4th )* seem to have 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Sassanian Empire (A.D. 228-750) which 
remains a potent power in Persia until uprooted by the Islamic Arabs. 

V 

The decay of the Kushan supremacy gave an opportunity for the minor powers 
1. Raychaudhuri Hemachandra, Political History of Ancient India, Calcutta, 1953, p. 510-11. 

3 
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to re-animate themselves, and we find the rising monarchies of Nagas, Ahichchhatra, 
Kausambi and Ayodhya, all mainly in the Gangetic basin. The Nagas ruled over 
considerable portion of North India with their centres at Mathura, Vidisha, Kanti- 
puri and Padmavati. But another important feature of the period is the revival of 
republican states. The republics are a peculiar phenomenon of the ancient Indian 
polity, since earliest times but the Post-Kushana and Pre-Gupta period is a heyday 
of their activities. The history of some of the important republics of ancient India 
e.g. the Arjunayanas, Malavas and Yaudheyas, which grew powerful with the 
decline of Kushanas in that area, has been illustrated on the graph by means of 
stars indicating their existence, whenever and wherever they have asserted it. The 
vertical dotted line connection suggests the possible continuation of their life. All 
the three republics known to Panini in the 5th century B.C. experience Alexander’s 
invasion in the 4th century B.C. Then on the decay of Greek rule, they again make 
their existence felt and submit before the Saka-Parthians. But the Post-Kushana 
period gives them the real opportunity until ultimately they are vanquished by the 
Imperial Guptas. But the Malava tribe out of them has its own significance. It 
is an interesting example of some of the political migrations in our history. From 
their original home in the Punjab they migrate to Rajputana, an area of Relative 
Isolation. This seems to have been due to Greek pressure, and in the 1st century 
B.C.^ they seem to ha've been settled in Rajputana. Further, after the fall of Ku¬ 
shanas, they seem to have preferred Malwa probably in the process of expansion 
and settled there in the 4th century A.D. 

Any way, while these monarchical and republican centres are active in the 
North, the South is a scene of the disintegration of Satavahana empire. The 
Vakatakas ( c. A.D. 250-550) become a great power in upper Deccan and rule 
over large parts of Western India. The Abhiras* in the North-west Deccan, 

1. The so-callcd Vikrama-Samval of 58 B.C. is treated by some scholars as the probable date 
of the foundation of Malava Republic in Rajputana. 

2. The date 248-249 A.D., the beginning of the so-called Kalachuri-Chedi Era may be taken as 
the date of the accession of Isvarasi na, the founder of Abhiras. They may be taken to have continued 
upto the middle of the 4th century, when the Chandravalli inscription mentions them as having come 
into conflict with the Kadamba King Mayurasarman. The Traikutakas, originally feaudatories of 
Abhiras must have become independent after that date. When the Kalachuris conquered Konkan they 
supplanted Traikutakas by Mauryas ( c. 550 A,D.). 
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Chutus in the South Konkan ( KuntaJa ) and the Ikshvakus ( c. A.D. 225-300 )‘ in 
Andhra assert their independence. The Abhira territory passes on to the Traikiitas 
and from them to the Mauryas of Konkan as the feudatories of the Kalachuris. 
So also the Early Kadambas supplant Chutus by A.D. 350, taking advantage of the 
confusion left after Samudragupta’s invasion, and continue until they are ou.sted 
by the Chalukyas, together with the Mauryas of North Konkan. 

The rise of the Pallavas of Kanchi by A.D. 250* is a significant event in the 
history of South India. The potent Pallavas expand into Andhra and large parts 
of the Deccan but their ascendancy is soon lost in the period of turmoil caused by 
the Kalabhras who upset the political order in South India for over three centuries. 
The Andhra country also throws off the Pallava yoke and the Anandas ( c. A.D. 
350-450) and the Salankayanas (c. A.D. 350-500) become independent.* In 
Mysore the Gangas, most probably Pallava feudatories, do the same and found 
their dynasty by c. 350 A.D., which marks a fresh beginning in the political history 
of Mysore region. Thus we see an entire re-adjustment of the political set-up in 
the South India which must have been facilitated by the aftermath of Samtidra- 
gupta's invasion. 

VI 

This confusion in the South is contrasted by the consolidation in the North. 
The Gupta Empire (A.D. 320-495) marks the second significant success of the 
centripetal force in Indian history. With Bihar as the base, the Gangetic basin is 
brought under control by Chandragupta, the founder of Guptas. Then Samudra- 
gupta, the great conqueror, occupies the whole of North India except Gujarat and 
Malwa, the two regions under geographic protection, who would be only later 
victims to any conquest from the North. The zenith of the empire is reached 
in the reign of Chandragupta 11, with the annexation of both the regions. South 
India remains outside the limits of the Empire though it had felt the might ofSamudra- 

1. Sircar D. C., Deccan after the Satavahanas, Chapter XIV, Age of Imperial Unity, op. cil., 
p. 224, 226. 

2. The earliest date of their Prakrit copper plates may be taken as a convenient dale of their rise, 
though it can be traced back to earlier times. 

3. Sircar D. C., Deccan in the Gupta Age, Chapter XI, The Classical Age, H.C.I.P. Vol. Ill, 
Bombay, 1954, pp. 202, 204, 206. 
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gupta. After Budhagupta, Guptas may be treated to have lost their imperial 
character though the dynasty continued upto A.D. 570/ 

Though the Maurya and the Gupta empires are the first two outstanding 
achievements of the centripetal force, in character they are dissimilar in some re¬ 
spects. Apart from the fact that the first was larger in extent and the latter was 
longer in duration, the fundamental difference is that the Maurya Empire was a 
centralized state based on a large bureaucracy whereas the Gupta Empire was a 
feudal-federal type of organization. Both the fabrics fell as soon as the iron hand 
behind them was removed and history has shown that both the extremes of central¬ 
ization and decentralization are detrimental to the unity of the sub-continent. 

VII 

The fall of the Gupta Empire affords a free hand once again to various centri¬ 
fugal forces in the country. With the falling imperial fabric commences an im¬ 
portant epoch in Indian history, the implications of which are not often fully ap¬ 
preciated. The period often condemned for its so called decadence due to the 
centrifugal tendencies is in a way the most crucial one for the evolution of 
modern regions as political units and the rise of their cultures based on languages. 
The personality of India is woven by both the forces and the period under review 
is highly creative from the point of view of the centrifugal ones. How the various 
regions get politically consolidated under local powers during this period can be 
observed from the graph. 

Sind from the beginning of the 7th century was a powerful kingdom under 
Sahiras. It must have asserted independence after the fall of the Guptas. Harsha 
could not establish permanent influence over it. By 648 A.D. Chacha usurped the 
throne* and Dahar of his line was ruling when the Arabs conquered the province 
(711 A.D.). The Arab rule in that region ended in A.D. 871 and independent 
Muslim principalities continued until the final conquest of Sind by Ghuri in 1179. 

The Punjab in the post-Gupta period is occupied by the Hunas. It has been 
noted that these Hunas from China had pushed the Yueh-Chis and led to the conquest 
of N.W. India by Sakas and Kushanas. Later migration brings these Hunas into 

1 . Majumdar R. C., The Classical Age, op. cit., p. 43. 

2. Vaidya C. V., History of Medieval Hindu India, Vol. I, Poona, 1921, p. 21. 
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India. In the 5th century they dominate the Oxus region and recurrently attack 
the Gupta empire. By the end of the 5th cen. Toramana occupies the Punjab at 
the cost of the Little Kushana element which continues its dormant existence during 
the Gupta empire. But Mihirkula (A.D. 515-530) met his doom at the hands of 
Yashodharman and Narasimhagupta. The Little Kushanas then linger in the 
region to face the Muslims in the 9th century and finally to be extinguished by the 
Shahiya dynasty towards the close of that century.* The Hindu Shahiya dynasty 
founded in the 2nd half of the 9th century continues to rule in the Upper Indus 
until supplanted by Mahmud of Ghazni ( 1001 A.D.). Thus the Yamani dynasty 
of the Punjab is founded which continues until the conquest of the Punjab by 
Ghuri in 1186. 

The Rajput ana region during this period makes new history due to the rise 
of the Gurjaras, whose origin is a matter of controversy . Harichandra founded the 
earliest known kingdom of Gurjars ( 550-750 A.D. in modern Jodhpur. Two 
off-shoots of this kingdom may be noted. The Gurjaras of Nandipuri ( 620-735 ) 
were a branch founded in the Broach region after the fall of the Kalachuris and 
the Pratiharas of Malwa (ancestors of Nagabhata) also seem to have migrated 
to that region by the same time.^ 

Most of the famous mediaeval Rajput kingdoms have their origin during this 
period and they continue to have an almost unbroken life upto modern times. 
Hence we may cross the chronological limits in describing them. The Gulohits 
of Mewar were founded by Guhadatta in the second half of the 6th ccntur> A.D.* 
To this line belong the illustrious rulers like Bappa Raval, Rana Sanga, Rana 
Kumbha and Rana Pratap etc. By the middle of the 8th century is seen the begin¬ 
ning of another famous dynasty the Chahamanas of Sambar.'* Ajmer became 
their chief centre in the 12th century. On the fall of the Pratiharas they begin to 
expand and grow powerful. But in 1194 their empire is shattered by Ghuri. Then 
minor branches of the family continued to rule out of which the kingdom of Bundi 

1. Raychaudhuri Hemachandra, Political History of Ancient India, op. cit., p. 482. 

2. Majumdar R. C., Northern India after The Break-up of the Gupta Empire, Chapter VIII, 
The Classical Age, op. cit., p. 65. 

3. Ibid, Northern India during A.D. 650-750 Chapter X, The Classical Age, op. cit, p. 154. 

4. Ibid, p. 157. 

5. Vaidya C. V., History of Hindu Mediaeval India Vol. II, Poona. 1924, p. 95. 
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is noteworthy. In 1342 Bundi was founded and the country was styled as Haravati.* 
In the Mughal period the kingdom of Kotah was separated and the two states of 
Bundi and Kotah continued upto modern times. 

Another kingdom which became famous in the Maratha and the Later Mughal 
period also had its inception when Dhola Rac laid the foundation of Dhoonadar 
in 967 A.D.- Soon Amber became its capital and the states came to be known 
by that name. It was Sawai Jai Sing ( 1699-1743 ) who founded .laipur and made 
a permanent mark in history. 

Marwar has also been one of the famous Rajput states. It was founded by 
the Rathods who lost Kanauj to the Islamic invader by the end of the 12th cen. 
It is an interesting example of the occupation of an area of Relative Isolation by 
political fugitives. Marwar is more known by its capital Jodhpur since its founda¬ 
tion in 1459.® Thus some of the important Rajput principalities have been shown 
in the graph. All these continue through vicissitudes, upto modern times. 

Gujanit becomes a scene of petty principalities on the fall of the Guptas but 
soon the Maitrakas of Valabhi ( A.D. 490-770)‘ extend their away over Kathiawar, 
North Gujarat and Western Malwa. The foundation of a Gurjar branch at Nadi- 
puri has already been noted. Gujarat during this period is recurrently subject 
to the expansion of the Deccan power, i.e. Early Chalukyas, Rashtrakutas and 
Later Chalukyas. But by the middle of the 8th cen. the rise of another local power, 
the Chavadas of Anhilvad Patan (746-942 A.D.) who held restricted way over por¬ 
tions of North Gujarat is important in the history of the region. They are followed 
by the Solankis or Chaulukyas (942-1242 A.D.), the first strong political power 
centred on the soil of Gujarat. The unity of the region forged by nature, was con- 
solidited under one political rule and Gujarat developed its distinct provincial charac¬ 
ter.® The Vaghelas ( 1222-1298) who succeeded these Solankis were only their 
branch. They fell before the Muslims by the end of 13th cen. 

1. Ton James, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, London, 1950 Vol. II, p. 372. 

2. Ibid, p. 280. 

3. Ibid, p. 15. 

4. Oates for this region borrowed from Commissariat M. S., A History of Gujarat, Vol. I, Bom¬ 
bay, 1938. 

5. SuBBARAO B., Personality of India, op. cit., p. 22. 
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Disorder existed in the province of Malwa on the decline of the Gupta empire 
due to the Huna and Vakataka inroads. But Yashovarman turned the situation 
to his advantage to become independant. He arose and fell like a meteor between 
A.D. 530 to 540 and his empire perished with him.‘ The later Guptas held some 
suzerainty over Malwa though the Maitrakas were trying to expand into the region. 
But then, comes the rise of an important dynasty, the Kalachuris of Maheshwar 
( 550-620 A.D. ).* They expanded into parts of Gujarat and Maharashtra. The 
Mauryas of Konkan were their feudatories. Their power ended due to the Chalukya 
expansion towards the North and the dynasty was lost into obscurity until it made 
new rise in the Bundelkhand area. 

The fall of the Kalachuris seems to have given an opportunity to the Gurjaras 
of Rajaputana, to fill up the vacuum. One of their branches seems to have occupied 
Malwa by this time.* They must be ancestors of Nagabhata I ( c. 7.^0-756 ) who 
raised this dynasty to imperial dignity. But by 815 A.D. in the reign of Nagabhata II 
Kanauj becomes their capital and the Pratiharas become a Gangeiic power. It 
were the Rashtrakutas who displaced the Pratiharas from Malwa and probably 
handed over the region to the Paramaras who continued as their feudatories.* 
But soon the Paramaras become an important power, and consolidating their posi¬ 
tion under Munja and Sindhuraja, rise to imperial rank under Bhoja ( 1000-1055 )/’ 
one of the grcate.st kings of mediaeval India. This dyna.sty continued until the con¬ 
quest of Malwa by Ala-ud-din Khiiji. 

The inattractive region of Bundelkhand serves as a refuge zone to the Kala¬ 
churis who have lost their original home in Malwa. Thus in A.D. 675, Vamadevaraj 
laid the foundation of the Kalachuris of Tripuri.* Though the continuous geneo- 
logy is not known, the dynasty flourished till the Muslim conquest and continued 
even after that upto 1210 A.D. During the days of their founder, these Kalachuris 

1. Majumdar R. C., The Disintegration of the Empire, Chapter V, The Classical Age, op. cit., 

p. 40. 

2. ftndt 4T. f4., srifSi 4;i3, ^TJrjT, <0. 

3. Majumdar R. C., Chapter VIII, The Classical Age, op. cit., p. 66. 

4. Ganguli D. C., Central and Western Deccan, Chapter V, The Age of Imperial Unity, op. cit., 
p. 93. 94. 

5. Ibid, Northern India during 11th and 12th century. Chapter II, The Struggle for Empire, 
H. C. I. P., Vol. V, Bombay. 1957, p. 66, 67. 

6 . Prmft 4T. f^., 3nf®i ws, ^> 15 , <n. 
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expanded into the Gangetic basin and established the long lived braneh known 
as the Kalachuris of Sarayupar (620-1080)/ Kalachuris of Tripur acquired 
more power and prestige during the reigns of Gangeyadeva ( c. 1015-1041 ) and 
Kama ( 1041-1073). 

1 he neighbours of Kalachuris in the same region were the Chandellas founded 
in the first quarter of the 9th cen. They were feudatories of the Pratihar Empire. 
Dhanga ( c. 954-1002 A.D. T was first independent king. In 1202 A.D. they made 
peace with Qutb-ud-din Aibak and the dynasty ended by 1315 A.D.” 

In Magadha, the Imperial Guptas continue as a minor power upto 570 A.D. 
as already noted. But the date 543 A.D.^ may be taken as a convenient dividing 
line for the rise of the Later Guptas and decay of the Imperial ones. The Later 
Guptas were rulers of Gauda and Magadha with suzerainty over Malwa. They 
were put to an end probably by Yashovarman of Kanauj in the 2nd quarter of the 
8th cen. A.D.® 

In Bengcd two kingdoms arose on the ruins of the Gupta Empire. Vanga 
( Lower Bengal) became independent under Gopachandra by about 525 A.D. and 
had an obscure end some time by the close of the 6th century or in the beginning 
of the 7th century.® Gauda ( Upper Bengal) threw the yoke of the Later Guptas 
and Sasanka ( c. 595-637)/ the first great king of Bengal and the rival of Harsha, 
became independent and extended his rule over large parts of Eastern India. 

In Kanauj, the Maukharis asserted independence in the early 6th cen. but it 
was Isanavarman who marked the rise of the family to power and prestige by 554 A.D.* 
Then in A.D. 606, Harsha, one of the greatest kings of ancient Indian history, 
occupies the throne to immortalize the glory of Kanauj. Following R. C. Majmu- 
dar,* it may be treated, that towards the close of Harsha’s reign, his kingdom com- 


1. Ibid. 

2. Gangi 11 D. C., Chapter V, Age of Imperial Kanauj, H.C.I.P., Vol. IV, Bombay, 1955, p. 86. 

3. Ibid, Chapter II, The Struggle for Empire, op. cit.. p. 60. 

4. Majumdar R. C., Chapter VIII, The Classical Age, op. cit., p. 72. 

5. Ibid, Northern India during A. D. 650-750, Chapter X, p. 128. 

6. Ibid., Chapter VIII, p. 77. 

7. Ibid., p. 74-80. 

8. Ibid, p. 68. 

9. Ibid, Chapter IX, p. 112-113. 
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prised Eastern Punjab, U.P., Bihar, Bengal and Orissa. The graph illustrates the 
number of major and minor contemporary powers which would deny the claim of 
Harsha to greater sovereignty. Harsha’s death in 647 A.D. leaves Kanauj in 
obscurity for more than half a century out of which Yashovarman ( 700-740 )* 
lifts the city up again to its previous prestige. His power is broken by Lalitaditya, 
the king of Kashmir. 

But with the fall of Yashovarman opens an important epoch in the history 
of Kanauj as well as of North India. Kanauj yet continues to be the symbol of 
the supremacy of India and became, as observed by K. M. Munshi.® the converted 
prize of the three imperial powers racing for all India supremacy. The three powers 
were the Pratiharas of Malwa, already noted, the Palas of Bengal and the Rashtra- 
kutas of the Deccan.^ Ultimately the city passed into the hands of Pratiharas 
by 815 A.D., who reached their zenith during the reigns of Mihira Bhoja ( c. A.D. 
836-885 ) and Mahendrapala ( c. A.D. 885-908 ). Their empire began to decline 
after 950 A.D., and ended by A.D. 1027. Three states were profiled by the fall of 
Pratiharas. Chahamanas in Rajputana, Solankis in Gujarat and Parmars in Malwa. 
( Hence they are represented by increased breadth in the graph.) 

The Pratiharas were the ultimate winners of the tripartite struggle for the supre¬ 
macy that characterised the history of a century (750-850 ). Their empire was 
longer in duration and probably larger in extent than Harsha's empire, and claims 
the credit of having successfully resisted the Arabs. 

In the latter part of the 11th century Gahadavalas, also known as Rathods, 
come to power in Kanauj. It was Jayachandra of this line who fell before Muham¬ 
mad Ghuri in 1193 A.D. and Kanauj was finally conquered by lltutmish. 

Disorder existed in Bengal following the death of Sasanka but by A.D. 750 
we find the rise of the famous Palas. The reigns of Dharmapala ( A.D. 770-810) 
and Devapala ( 810-850) mark the zenith of the Pala power in Bengal. The declin¬ 
ing dynasty lost Bengal by the close of the lOth cen. but Mahipala (A.D. 988-1038 ) 
became the second founder of the Pala kingdom, Bihar, and revived the lost glory 
of his ancestors. A.D. 1162 marks the end of this Pala rule. 


4 


1. Ibid, Chapter X, p. 131. 

2. Munshi K. M., Foreword, Age of Imperial Kanauj, op. cit., p. viii. 

3. The Chronology for these dynasties adopted from H.C.I.P. Vols. IV and V. 
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Bengal sees the rise of another kingdom, the Senas, founded by Samantasena. 
Vijayasena ( 1095-1158 ) was the greatest king of this dynasty. The kingdom began 
to disintegrate by the close of the 12th century and fell a prey to the Muslim invader 
by A.D. 1202 though the dynasty continued at least upto 1245 A.D. 

Immediately on the fall of the Gupta Empire a new dynasty known as the 
Eastern Gangas ( A.D. 496-895 )‘ of Kalinga arose in Orissa. Another contem¬ 
porary dynasty was the Sailodbhavas of Utkala who ruled from the latter half of 
the 6th century to the middle of the 8th century.* The Karas become the immediate 
successors of the Sailodbhavas who continue upto the middle of the 10th century.* 

But the more important and long-lived power of Orissa was the Greater Gangas 
who united the petty principalities of the region. Their rise seems to be the result 
of Rajendra Chola’s expedition against Kalinga some time before 1003 A.D.* 
They started as Chola feudatories but Vajrahasta Avantavarman ( 1038-70)® be¬ 
came the founder of their real greatness. The dynasty ended after 1425 A.D.* 
and was followed by the Gajapatis. 

VIII 

The re-adjustment of the political set-up of South India following Samudra- 
gupta’s invasion has already been noted. Now the history of the individual regions 
may be traced with reference to the graph. 

In Maharashtra, the rise of the Chalukyas of Badami, by the middle of the 
6th century marks the beginning of fresh political and cultural vitality, which con¬ 
tinues, undisturbed by dynastic changes, almost upto the end of the 13th century. 
Pulakesin II (610-42) of this line, the rival of Harsha, is one of the greatest con¬ 
querors of the times. Most of the powers who felt his might become evident by 
one horizontal glance at the graph, e.g. Gurjaras, Kalachuris, Harsha, Eastern 

1. Sircar D. C.. Chapter XI, The Classical Age, p. 215, The Age of Imperial Kanauj, Chapter 
VI. p. 140. 

2. Majumdar R. C.. The Classical Age, p. 145, The Age of Imperial Kanauj, p. 61. 

3. Ibid, Chapter IV, The Age of Imperial Kanauj, op. cit., pp. 65, 68. 

4. Sircar D. C., The Deccan, Chapter VI, The Age of Imperial Kanauj, op.cit., p. 143. 

5. Ganguli D. C., Dynasties of Eastern Deccan, Chapter VIII, The Struggle for Empire, op. cit., 
p. 205. 

6. Banl'rji R. D., History of Orissa, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1930, pp. 283, 289. 
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Gangas of Kalinga, Kadambas, Mauryas, Vishnukundins in Andhra, Western 
Gangas of Mysore, and lastly the Pallavas of Kanchi. But the middle of the 8th 
century the imperial mantle of the Chalukyas falls upon the Rashtrakutas who 
rule upto 973 A.D. The period of Rashtrakuta ascendancy constitutes a brilliant 
chapter in the history of the Deccan. In fact the Deccan plays such an important 
part in Indian politics that the history of the Deccan is almost the history of India 
during the period. Illustrious rulers like Dhruva, Govind III and Indra carried 
their victorious arms into the heart of North India while the remarkable Krishna 
111 literally advanced upto Ramesvara. 

But the Rashtrakutas are overthrown by Tailap and the Later Chalukyas of 
Kalyani step into their shoes ( 973 ). They also produce great rulers like Some- 
svara I and Vikramaditya VI but the dynasty ceases to be a factor due to the Kala- 
churi usurpation ( 1156-1181 ),^ though it is overcome. By about the same time a 
new dynasty arises, the Yadavas of Deogiri ( 1185-1307 ).* This dynasty marks the 
high-water mark reached by Marathi literature (Jnyaneshwari was composed in 
1290 A.D. ). Singhana was the most distinguished member of the family. Yadavas 
ultimately fell before Malik Kafur. Under the Yadavas the region of Maharashtra 
comes to attain a distinct individuality. 

Thus the successive major powers of the Deccan have been noted; but it is 
necessary to note also some of the sub-regional petty kingdoms, who represent 
cores of the innumerable centrifugal forces, but do not fail to contribute their share 
in creation. The Early Kadambas and the Mauryas of Konkan have already been 
noted. The three Silahara* branches are worth mentioning: North Konkan ( A.D. 
800-1246), South Konkan (A.D. 776-1005) and Kolhapur (A.D. 1000-1020). 
Out of the Kadamba branches, Goa Kadambas are worth mentioning. Arising with 
the help of the founder of Later Chalukyas (A.D. 966) they continue in South 
Konkan area upto 1310 A.D., in spite of the ten years homelessness ( 1237-47 ) 
rendered by Yadavas* who also put an end to the two surviving Silahara branches. 

1. Ganouli D. C., Later Chalukyas and Kaiachuris of Kalyana, Chapter VJ, The Struggle for 
Empire, op. cit., p. 179. 

2. Ibid, The Yadavas of Devagiri, Chapter VII, The Struggle for Empire, op. cit., pp. 185, 196. 

3. Silahara dates from— sr"?, ”, iTHK %. 

4. Moraes G. M., The Kadamba Kula, Bombay. 1931, Gcneology facing, page 167. 
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From Maharashtra we may go to Andhra, where the Vishnukundins' replace 
the Salankayanas by the beginning of the 6th century. Madhava-varman I, Jana- 
sraya ( 535-85 ), was the real founder of the family's greatness. The Vishnukundins 
were subdued by Piilakeshin II in 631 A.D. and the Eastern Chalukya dynasty of 
Vengi was founded. It continued as a factor upto 1061 A.D. The Eastern Chalu- 
kyas, generally on friendly terms with the Cholas, have an almost continuous rivalry 
with the Deccan power. 

By 1000 A.D. is seen the rise of another local dynasty in Andhra, the Kakatiyas 
of Warangal.® From ihe reign of Ganapati ( 1199-1262) it assumes an important 
role in the history of South India. The Kingdom was raided by Malik Kafur and 
it ended by 1326 A.D. 

In Mysore the rise of the Gangas by 350 A.D. has been noted. These Western 
Gangas have been one of the longest-lived dynasties in Indian history. Under 
Sripurusha ( 725-788 )“ the kingdom become prosperous but was subject to Rashtra- 
kuta menace upto 940 A.D. To this kingdom belongs the famous minister 
Chamunda Raya who in A.D. 983 erected the colossal statue of Gommatesvara which 
records for the first time, sentences in modern regional languages. This was the 
golden age of the Kannada literature of which the Rashtrakutas were also patrons. 
The Ganga dynasty ended by 1024 A.D.* 

But before the end of the Gangas another famous dynasty of the region had 
been founded viz., the Hoyasalas of Dwarasamudra ( 1022-1342).® From Ballala 
II ( 1173-1220), it assumes an important position in South Indian politics, until 
its collapse, before Malik Kafur. 

Tamilnad served as a base for the Pallava and Chola empires which spread 
roughly over the region between the Tungabhadra and Cauvery. The rise of the 
Early Pallavas after the fall of the Satavahanas has been noted. But the famous 

1. Sircar D. C., Chapter XI, The Classical Age, op. cit., pp. 206, 208, 250. 

2. Sastri K. a. N., a History of South India, op. cit., p. 216. 

3. Sathianaihaiisr R., Dynasties of South India, Chapter XIII, The Classical Age, op. cit., 
p. 269. 

4. Ibid, South India, Chapter VII, Age of Imperial Kanauj, op, cit., p. 162. 

5. Sastri K. A. N., op. cit., p. 215. 
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Pallava Empire ( 574-897 )* has its inception in the last quarter of the 6th century, 
when the Kalabhras were completely curbed by the Pallavas and the Pandya-.. 
Narasimhavarman known as Mahamalla ( 630-668 ), marks the zenith of Pallava 
power. He claims the credit of having defeated Pulakcsin 11 who had been proved 
more than a match for Harsha. Their rivalry with the Deccan power ultimately 
brought about their fall. Rashtrakuta Krishna finally destroyed the Pallava power 
(897). The Pallava period was highly creative in many respects, and marked 
the beginning of the expansion of Indian culture beyond its geographic frontiers, 
which continued for centuries afterwards. 

The Cholas ( 846-1173 )* then step into the shoes of the Pallavas. and prove 
equally illustrious as their predecessors, in all spheres. They united the country 
south of Tungabhadra in a single state and held it for three centuries. Rajaraja 
(985-1016) laid a solid foundation on which son Rajcndra Chola ( 1012-1044 ( 
built the vast empire and proved one of the great conquerors in Indian history. By 
the end of the 12th century the Chola power began to decline along with its rival 
the Chalukyas. 

One more vital power, the Pandyas (590-920 I,** which flourished mainly 
in the region south of the Cauvery needs to be reviewed. This ancient dynasty 
rose to importance contemporaneously with the Pallavas by defeating the Kala¬ 
bhras. Arikesari Maravarman (670-700) was one of the most powerful rulers. 
The rivalry with the Northern neighbour continues to be a constant feature of 
their rule. Their power declines with the rise of the Cholas who overpower them 
completely, for three centuries. But after this long eclipse the second Pandya 
Empire is founded by Maravarman Sundara ( 1216-1238).^ Jatavarman Sundara 
( 1251-68) was the greatest king of this line. The empire lost its importance after 
the Muslim invasion. 

IX 

Thus the political history of the individual regions during the long period of 
the absence of an all-India authority has been noted. But the various cen- 

1. Ibid, p. 163. 

2. Ibid, p. 200. 

3. Ibid, p. 164. 

4. Ibid. pp. 202-5. 
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trifugal forces have never remained static. In their struggle for expansion they 
have released supra-regional forces. Thus the attempt at unity remains keen and 
active, though unsuccessful, in effect. The Harsha-Pulakeshin conflict represents 
the same effort. Then the triparite struggle of the Pratiharas, Palas and Rashtra- 
kutas during the 8th, 9th and the 10th centuries, termed as the Age of Kanauj, by 
K. M. Munshi, symbolizes the same struggle for the supremacy of India. The 
succession stales of the Pratihara Empire, also continue to struggle for supremacy 
but there was the lack of a national focus and the weak centrifugal forces fell easy 
victims to Mahmud of Ghazni. 

In the South, the conditions were different. There the epochs of the political 
history are clear cut as observed by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri. The ovals in the graph 
make them evident. For nearly three centuries from the middle of the 6th century, 
the history of South India is the story of the tripartite conflict among the Chalukya, 
Chola and the Pandya kingdoms. Here, it is interesting to note the function of the 
Deccan power, already explained with reference to the Satavahanas. In its struggle 
for supremacy, the Deccan power is always inevitably involved in Northern as well 
as Southern polities. Then for nearly for 350 years from the middle of the 9th 
century is seen the eternal conflict of the Cholas with the Deccan power. Thus 
the South Indian politics attains a balance of two empires first between the Rashtra- 
kutas and the Cholas and then between Chalukyas and Cholas. The Rashtrakutas 
at the same time are engaged in their bid for the supremacy of North India. The 
Later Chalukyas more occupied with the mighty Cholas have not much energy to 
spare for the northern flank. The thirteenth century in South Indian history is 
characterised by the quadruple struggle among the Yadavas, Hoyasalas, Kakatiyas 
and Pandyas, hence rightly termed as an Age of Four Kingdoms. North India by 
this time has been almost conquered by the new invader. 

X 

The closing years of the 12th century open a new epoch in Indian history. 
After a long period of about seven centuries the new ambitious imperial force 
of quite a different character, aspires to achieve the political unification of the entire 
sub-continent. This force was external and led to the foundation of the third 
great empire in Indian history, known as the Sultanate of Delhi. The history of 
this process of unification is the saga of the Islamic conquest of India and a com¬ 
mentary on the weakness of the centrifugal forces in the country. The Arabic 
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invasion of 711 A.D. was the first advent of Islam into India.^ But politically, 
it annexed only Sind. Mahmud of Ghazni, the second invader conquered only 
the Punjab ( 1001 ). It was the third invader, Shihab-ud-din Ghuri, who really 
laid the foundation of the empire. The advent of Ghuri has significant implications. 
In hi> coming, Indian history once again witnessed that typical chain migration 
commencing from Central Asia and leaving its ultimate incidence upon India in the 
form of a ‘ backwash ’. This once again shows how the Central and Western 
Asian events conspire with the internal condition in the country to shape the poli¬ 
tical fate of this land. The figure no. 3 and no. 4‘ may be compared, to see how 
new actors under changed condition present a second performance more or less the 
same drama on the same stage. In the middle of the 10th century the Seljuk Turks 
rose to prominence and reunited the middle Asia from Afghanistan to the Medi¬ 
terranean under one authority. The rise of the house of Khvarazm Shah of Khiva, 
was another contemporary event. Thirdly, there arose a new force the Quara 
Khitai Turks, who under pressure from behind of the Mongols and Chinese moved 
westward and inflicted a defeat upon the Seljuks. This weakening of the Seljuks 
gave an opportunity to the Khvarazm Shahs to expand at the cost of Seljuks and 
Ghurids. This made the Ghurids in turn to displace the Ghaznavids whose power 
had already been weakened by the Seljuks. The Ghurids gradually rose to pro¬ 
minence and Shihab-ud-din Muhammad Ghuri, with his base at Ghazni entered 
India, heralding the foundation of the third empire in Indian history. 

The stages of this conquest may be noted.® The early expeditions of 
Ghuri were made through the Gomal Pass and not through the Khyber. Hence 
the conquest of Sindh came the first and was complete by 1182. But the further 
conquest of India from Sind is a geographic impossibility experienced also by the 
earlier invaders. Hence the Northern route was chosen and the Punjab fell com¬ 
pletely by 1186. The second Battle of Taraori (1192) marks the conquest of the 
vital Delhi-Ajmer region. Kanauj collapsed in 1193, Bengal and Bihar bowed 
soon after 1200 and Bundelkhand followed in 1202. Thus a considerably large 

1. The earlier peaceful penetration of Islam in South India in the middle of the 7th century is 
not a factor of political importance. 

2. The fig. 4 is a revised form of the map originally published in the Journal of the M. S. Uni¬ 
versity of Baroda, Vol. VIII, No. I, March 1959, in the article, A Study in the Islamic Invasions on 
India, by the same author. 

3. Paramatma Saran, The Struggle for Empire, op. cit., pp. 117-24. 
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portion of North India was united though Rajastan, Gujarat and Malwa remained 
to be fully subdued for at least a century more. Thus Delhi became the symbol 
of imperial unity and the so-called Slaves held the empire upto 1290 A.D.* But 
the task of expansion was the mission of their successors the Khiljis, and Ala-ud-din 
Khilji ( 1296-1316 ) proved to be one of the mightiest agents of Indian unity in the 
mediaeval period. He extended his sway not only over Rajpulana ( 1303 ), Gujarat 
( 1297 ) and Malwa ( 1305 ) but also expanded his empire into South when Malik 
Kafur swept away the Yadavas ( 1307), Kakatiyas (1309 ) Hoyasalas (1310) 
and the Pandyas ( 1311 ). But the Khilji policy was one of conquest rather than 
occupation. Their successors the Tughluqs aimed at permanent conquest and 
under Muhammad bin Tughluq ( 132.5-51 ) the Sultanate of Delhi reached its greatest 
extent in area comparable only to the empires of Asoka and Aurangzeb.® 

XI 

But the triumph of this first Islamic imperial fabric proved to be too feeble to 
hold such a vast land for a longer time and the disintegration began from the South. 
The establishment of the Sultanate of Madura ( 1335-1377 ) was in fact a signal for 
dismemberment. Then the Vijayanagar Empire ( 1336-1565 ), representing the 
Hindu reaction and revival against the Islamic onslaught gets organised in ‘ South 
India'. So also the famous Bahamani kingdom (1347-1524) consolidates the 
Deccan. The eternal geographic conflict between the two, is the history of South 
India during the period. In the organization of these two kingdoms, the south 
Indian politics again attains a balance of two empires. The Deccan power, now 
Bahamani, does perform its historic mission of bridging the North and the South. 
But the Vijayanagar Empire keeps it too busy in the South to spare any energy 
for the North. Hence the mighty kingdom does not have its due share in shaping 
the contemporary politics of the North. A more or less parallel case to that of the 
Later Chalukyas is to be seen. The disintegration of the Bahamani kingdoms 
gives birth to the well-known five principalities : 

Imad Shahi of Berar 1484-1575 A.D. 

Nizam Shahi of Ahmednagar 1498-16(X) „ 

1. Dates for the Sultanate and the Pre-Mughal period based on Tshwariprasad, History of 
Mediaeval India, Allahabad, 1952. 

2. Davis C. C.. An Historical Atlas of the Indian Peninsula. Oxford, 1949, p. 34. 
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Adil Shahi of Bijapur 1480-1686 A.D. 

Qutub Shahi of Golconda 1518-1687 „ 

Barid Shahi of Bidar 1526-1609 „ 

The geographic location of these states can be seen on the graph which also 
explains how their conquest become the stages in the foundation of the Mughal 
Empire. To complete the picture of the disintegration in the Deccan one more 
local power may be noted, the principality of Khandesh ( 1401-1601 ). 

The fall of Vijayanagar Empire creates further disintegration in the South. 
The Aravidus linger as the successors of the lost empire. The feudatory Nayaks of 
Madura and Tanjore assert independence, and in Mysore the Wodeyars found their 
rule in 1612. 

Orissa during this period saw the end of the Eastern Ganga dynasty and the 
coming of Gajapatis ( 1434-1568 )‘ to fill the glorious annals of the region. The 
great Gajapatis are comparable only with the illustrious Kharavclas. 

In North India Timur’s invasion almost gave a coup de grace to the falling 
Sultanate and though the Imperial dynasties continue at Delhi, the city ceases to 
be the symbol of supremacy. The real centres of power were the four Muslim 
national monarchies of :— 

Malwa (1401-1562), 

Gujarat (1401-1572), 

Jaunpur (1394-1483) and 

Bengal (1351-1576). 

The Delhi Sultanate maintained its foreign character while these four Muslim 
kingdoms developed tendencies which were to find their supreme consummation 
later under the Mughals.* Zafar Khan proclaimed independence of Gujarat 
( 1401 ) and the region soon became a leading state. Under Ahmed Shah (1411-41) 
came the foundation of Ahmedabad and the glory of Gujarat saw rapid growth. 
Malwa too assumed new importance. Husung Shah built the architectural be¬ 
auties of Mandu, his capital and the greatest fort in the world. The short-lived 

1. Banerji R. D., History of Orissa, op. cit., pp. 288, 345. 

2. Panikkar K. M., a Survey of Indian History, op. cit., p. 151. 
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kingdom of Jaunpur too, made its permanent mark due to its noblest creation of 
Indo-Muslim architecture. The province of Bengal which owed only a feeble 
allegiance to the empire, separated itself, during the days of Firoz Tughlaq. But 
the real glory of the region began with Hussein Shah. The province ultimately 
was annexed by Akbar. Thus the contribution of these centrifugal forces stands out 
so significant. 

The province of Sind had also become independent by the end of Mohammad 
Tughluq’s reign. By 1520, Afghans had occupied the regions at the cost of the 
local Sumra dynasty. Thus the disintegration of the country was complete when 
Babur invaded India. 

Babur started with his base in Kabul whence the major olTensive against India 
was organised. India proved quite inviting to this self-made soldier supplanted from 
Samarkand. To conquer India was to destroy the Sultanate of Delhi, defeat the 
Rajputs, and to uproot the Afghan nobles. Hence the three crucial battles were 
fought, Panipat ( 1526 ), Kanwaha ( 1527 ) and Ghagra ( 1529), which made him the 
master of a large part of North India. But the real founder of the Mughal Empire 
was Akbar. His major conquests may be noted: Malwa 1561, Gujarat 1573, Bengal 
1576, Sind 1591, Orissa 1592, Ahmednagar 1600, and Khandesh 1601. Yet it 
was Aurangzeb who held the largest possible empire with his annexations of Bija- 
pur ( 1686 ) and Golconda ( 1687 ). His attempt to conquer the Deccan was a total 
failure due to the rise of the new spirit of regeneration created by Shivaji in the Deccan 
and the weakness of his own policy. His death in A.D. 1707 marked the inevitable 
collapse of his empire. Aurangzeb actually, in one sense, died for the unification 
of India. Restless to realize that object, he risked his real best. 

The Mughals re-established India’s contact with the outside world and rendered 
yeoman service towards the cause of Indian unity. The unification of India was one 
great idea from which they never retreated.* As written by Jadunath Sarkar,=* 
all the 20 subhas of the empire had the same administrative machinery and the im¬ 
perial oneness was woven through the official language, the coinage, the popular 
lingua franca and the system of administration. Officials were frequently trans¬ 
ferred from one province to other and were equally at home everywhere. Even 

1. Ibid, p. 192. 

2. Sarkar Jadunath, Moghul Administration, Calcutta, 1924, p. 238. 
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the traders and travellers who passed from one subha to another, realised the imperial 
oneness. The political unification was simultaneously accompanied b\' the assi¬ 
milation of Hindu and Muslim cultures in the fields of art, architecture, literature, 
religion, social customs and thought. Thus the unity of the subcontinent attained 
a higher degree under the Mughals though it did not endure in the long run. 

As observed by Prof. Arnold Toynbee,‘ the Mughal Muslims not only fore¬ 
stalled, the British Westerners in bringing almost the whole of India under a single 
government but also left two Mughal legacies to the British successors. One legacy 
was the imperial land revenue organization which ran on by its own momentum 
during the eighteenth century and other was the Indian habit and the conditioning 
of Indian hearts to acquiecc by the force of habit in an alien empire. The Britishers 
were profited by both. 

It should be noted that during the very period of imperial solidarity were 
sown the seeds, of epoch-making future developments, about which the contem¬ 
poraries remained in total ignorance. Even before the coming of Babur, Vasco-da- 
Gama’s ship had touched the Indian shores ( 1498 ) to prove an event in the history 
of the East. India came unknowingly under the pressure of the sea power. Soon 
the political horizon saw more ships coming out of which the English ( 1609) and 
the French ( 1668) were destined to shape the future of this land. These traders 
soon struck political roots on the Indian soil. The French influence at Pondichery 
since 1674 remained a great challenge to its rival the English until 1760. The British 
obtained three bases, Madras ( 1639), Bombay ( 1687 ), and Calcutta ( 1700). 
The lines indicating these influences may be noted in the graph. The sea power, 
which came to be introduced as a new factor in Indian history, was to remain in¬ 
effective only so long as the imperial force in India was strong enough to resist it. 

XIII 

The fall of the Mughal Empire left India, a scene of troubled politics. Indepen¬ 
dent states arose everywhere. In 1724 Sadat Khan took charge of the rich province 
of Oudh, to make it a powerful state. The viceregal dynasty of Murshid Quli Khan 
preferred to be independent in Bengal. The Rajputs withdrew their allegiance. 
Sind became separate and the Sikhs soon built on the disorder in the Punjab. 

1. Toynbee A. J., The World and the West, The B.B.C. Reich Lectures, 1952, London, 1954 

p. 35. 
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Nizam-Ul-Mulk had moved to the Deccan to found his famous kingdom at H>dia- 
bad ( 1724). In Mysore, Hydcr Ali usurped the Wodeyars and built a strong state. 
Arcot began to act independently under Sa’adat-Ullah Khan ( 17)0) and fmally 
the Marathas effectively organised the Deccan and aspired to csjsand into oilier 
regions. 

In this situation the decay of Delhi became a matter of maj-ir coiiNequcnces 
The vulnerable condition was further exposed by Nadir Shah’s invasion ( 17.18) 
and India at the same time was introduced to Ahmed Shah Abdali. 1 he weakness 
of Delhi created a low pressure belt in heart of Hindustan and invited stormy winds, 
from contemporary high-pressure areas which were two. One was across the 
Hindukush in Afghanistan where Ahmed Shah Abdali had consolidated his power 
and the other was in the Deccan where the Marathas had sworn themselves with the 
ideal of Hindu-pacla-padashahi. The clash was inevitable and the issue was finally 
settled at Panipat in 1761,—in favour of neither. 

Yet the Marathas were a challenge to the foreigner. They had aciualiy become 
the successors of the Mughals and enjoyed the primacy in the Indian politics. Their 
expansion may be studied. First they struck south-east towards 1 anjor in the days 
of Shivaji. Since the days of Bajirao I ( 1720-40 ) they expanded towards the North 
in Gujarat and through Malwa to Delhi. A number of Maratha chiefs founded 
their semi-independent rule c.g. Gaikwads of Baroda, Holkars of Indore. Pawars 
of Dhar, Shindes of Gwalior, and Bhonsles of Nagpur etc. (see graph ) Apart 
of the inherent defect of this system, one weakness may be noted. The eager ex¬ 
pansion is directed towards the North without having assured safety in the South 
where the Nizam at Hyderabad and Tipu in Mysore remained potent enemies. The 
Marathas organised the Deccan into a powerful state and released supra-rcgional 
forces, which built up a confederacy of Maratha principalities. But in spite of the 
supremacy they enjoed in the contemporary politics, they failed to build a sub¬ 
continental empire. The story of the fall of the Marathas and other stales is 
the history of the British conquest. 

One important phenomenon of the 18th century politics may be noted—the 
Anglo-French rivalry. The defeat of the French in 1760 settled the vital issue and 
left the British a, free hand in India. But this fact should be understood in the 
larger European context and with its full implications. It did not simply make the 
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Britishers future masters of India but brought this mediaeval land in touch with 
the modern world and marked the begining of an end. 

XIV 

The British rule opens quite a new epoch in the history of Indian unity. ‘ A 
conscious process of unification was set afoot, the object of which was not merely 
to secure the effective exercise of British authority in Indian States but weld the 
whole of India into one country.^ Their routes of invasion were different and the 
power was based on sea. The expansion started not from one but from the three 
footholds already noted—Bombay, Madras and Calcutta. These two facts were 
of enormous advantage and enabled the Britishers to unite the entire sub-continent 
as no land power in the past could do. ‘ The two foci of Indian civilization, the 
Gangctic Valley and Cauvery Plains, were the areas first conquered, .and it was 
not diflicult to fan out from these bases 

The majojr conquests may be summarised chronologically. Bengal and 
Bihar were first to fall ( 1765 ). Nizam bowed in 1798 and Tipu fell in the following 
year. Arcot was acquired in 1801. The Peshavas were put down in 1802 and the 
Mughal emperor sought British protection in the next year. The year 1818 saw 
the submission of all Maratha chiefs and the Rajputs. Sind was annexed in 1847 
and the Punjab in 1849. Thus the conquest was almost complete. 

One point may be noted about the process of conquest. The regions were 
annexed in such a way as to assure the security of the main communication system 
and then survival of the states was tolerated where it was not detrimental to the 
paramountcy. Here the observation of F. J. Richards may be recalled, which 
beautifully explains the geographic and economic factors behind the Mughal, Maratha 
and the British expansions. Though the bases of expansion were different in the 
three cases, all the thrusts had one factor in common—their objectives were the centres 
of population and trade where wealth accumulates.® 

But though the unification was achieved, the consolidation was not complete. 
The dispossessed chiefs remained a challenge to the new paramountcy. Hence the 

1 . Panikkar K. M., a Survey of Indian History, op. cit., p. 263. 

2. Ibid, Geographical Factors in Indian History, op. cit., p. 90. 

3. Richards F. J., “ Geographical Factors in Indian Archaeology ”, Indian Antiquary, Vol. 
LXII, 1932. 
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Revolt of 1857, But this last heroic unsuccessful attempt to restore the old ordcr» 
marks a significant change in the character of Indian states. Not only that they 
ceased to be the centrifugal forces but their existence on the contrary, strengthened 
the new centripetal force, consequent to the cunning adjustment in the British policy 
towards them. The British naramountcy over the 600 odd states remained un¬ 
defined yet as observed by Dodwell,’ all the princes had become de facto dependents 
irrespective of their de jure position. So the consolidation of the British Empire 
may be treated to have been achieved by 1858. (Hence the existence of the states 
has not been traced in the graph after that date). 

Thus the entire sub-continent, for the first time in its history came to be poli¬ 
tically united.* Thanks to the technological and idealogical progress that made 
the consummation of an age-old object a reality. The modern means of communica¬ 
tion, mighty new weapons, the English language. Western thought, uniformity 
fostered by law and administration and the various revival movements, all ultimately 
contributed towards the unity. Even the reaction against the foreign force made 
unity its desideratum and the new spirit of nationalism attached a sense of patriotic 
sacredness to the concept of unity and often went to the extent of denying the very 
existence of diversity. 

But in spite of the creation of the strong empire, the eternal historic conflict 
between the centripetal and centrifugal forces did not stop, and became one of the 
problems of Indian constitution. Mr. Coupland, in a way, expressed the constitu¬ 
tional aspect of the two forces in saying, “ There is more in Mother India than mere 
sentiment or mere geography. Is there enough in it to keep her diverse and dis¬ 
cordant children within the frame, be it stiff or lose, of one free political society? 

There lies the core of the constitutional problem_The centralization was 

fostered as early as the Regulating Act of 1777 and was increased by subsequent 
legislation. Yet, centralization in itself, was discovered to be no solution. Hence 
the Government of India Act of 1935 introduced the idea of federalism, which 
in a way, meant an official recognition of the centrifugal forces. This recognition 
of their political rights in the form of provincial autonomy altogether altered the 

1. DoDWfcLL H. H., The Cambridge History of India, Vol. VI. Cambridge, 1932, p. 492. 

2. The extent of the British empire may be observed in comparison v.ith the earlier Indian 
empires illustrated in the graph. 

3. Coupland R., The Constitutional Problem in India, Madras, 1944, part 1, p. v. 
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character of the centrifugal forces and the application of the new principle created 
further difficulties. The ‘ Unity in diversity ’ now struggled to seek new 
expression in political terms and the search for the healthy cores of diversity gave 
birth ultimately to the linguistic regions. History and geography recognize the 
individual personalities of these linguistic units, nor do they deny the distinct per¬ 
sonality of India, which is an achievement of the inter-action of the supra-regional 
forces. 

In the post-Independence period, the sub-continent is cut up into two nations, 
Pakistan and Indian Union. This change may be noted in the graph, which completes 
the picture of Indian history upto modern times. Thus ends the survey of Indian 
history, as a conflict between the centripetal and centrifugal forces. Would it help 
us to understand India? 



CnAPihR III 


EPILOGUE 

The entire political history of India has been surveyed. It was a process 
probably rendered uninteresting at times, by the task of going through the dry 
details. But at this stage it would be worthwhile to have a second glance at the 
same picture and recollect some of the conclusions. 

( i ) Let us cast our eyes horizontally on the Space Chord and then view 
vertically the history of individual units. This would bring out clearly 
the permanent geographic pattern behind Indian history. The dynasties 
may change, empires may override them and vanish, yet the basic 
historical geographic units continue to be the same throughout. The 
graph would convince us how the chief river basins of India which are 
the cores of political life and the centres of civilization show an un¬ 
broken political vitality throughout history. They have already been 
explained as “ Areas of Attraction ” in the first chapter. The history 
of the chief river basins, may be observeil from the graph, to appreciate 
this point. 

( ii ) The Gangetic basin due to its very vastness, fertile land and thick 
population always tends to dominate Indian life. In fact to control this 
basin was to control India. Hence all the major empires of Indian 
history were based on the Gangetic basin. 

(iii ) The Indus basin due to its location at the gates of India remains almost 
eternally under Western and Central Asian influence. A single glance 
at the respective vertical column would reveal how foreign element 
is almost a constant factor in the history of this region. 

(iv ) Malwa holds the key to the supremacy of India. When the conquest 
of India starts from the Indus or the Gangetic basin, the route to the 
south passes through this region. Hence its conquest is always a bit 
late and Gujarat and South India are still later to fall. This fact may 
be appreciated from the graph in the cases of Gupta, Sultanate and 
Mughal empires. 
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Ti.c p<!t il at liiL- rc',v‘aii i'uaci p!a\aJ in the N('rthcin as well as 
Soihl'Cin I vl’i.- l.i its !ocali(»n at the ji'iivtion of the eonnni>nica- 

lion ‘\^tc!.■.. ha.. .siicaUv K't.n cxplaiia'i. It can he .••I'li ■eci.iicti irom 
the graph. l\'pu*ution nioNcmtiM-, r.ngraP<‘ns, jiit“ p<^!.ti(;il ex¬ 
pansion, Isi j i up a coi'o'aa t cc^ntaet of this region wiih ih.e (".her pa.rts 
(•!' tie ',ub-coiitinc!U.. lii'nce it i' intcresli'g to stole that difrercnl 
'troLips spea! i'"’, ciifTereni c’u'K.t-, wc: ' titiicnilly welded together in 
ll’.!' leeiot i-eder ihe inp act oi other factors, ^'•.i^ f.ict ‘-ccp.iS to ha\c 
iitiJ a \ii;;! inliu-nee c n t!'. bu'l.ling up of tii^ personahl,', of Maha- 
lad'tra. 


( \i ) ll'c ■ a - ('I Rehti\c iselaiioii ’ t .(f. Rajasthan, fjujaral, Rtinde!!'laind 
etc. w • !cit "cr' e ,is pi.-iitiea! refuge /ones jsi iv an impt'i * '.nl o'iie especia.lly 
in tiie pv»st-Cjupt.i r'v.riv>u. This may be pasilv due to tiie dplaibed 
pohtie.a eonju ;i!h! partly due to the iner:ase :n population. I’oii- 
(!e;d i'ugid'.e'-, m tiicir ba.l day', seek shclle. m, suwh area', but alien 
oppoiiunit} j ennn. th(_' h.i.e an cxpa.i'iion l(,)\\ards Are.is (.r/\aiac- 
lion' "fhe ol fjuig.ii'. *'i.ai Jll!rl^ i.<e. luo.; been noted, liut 

agam b\ ''ui, uonv id' laie, .t j v'W 'c m.p'. L'e iCi-iuiied t(i go oack to the 
ver\ hid.T I'lj-.c oI iS remote nnee>tor>. Net. the ca.a: of the Rathods 
wiu) ll'. ! liou kaiiauj lo sev.k laiuge in Marvai the orieinal liorne 
of the Guijar.u.. /\rroa- lia\e been shown in the rrapli lo explain 
sueh phenomena. 

(viij rven though the geogiapliie ptiltern behind the cntiie Indian hi^lory 
remains the same, it ma> he noted that now certain new factors arising 
out of the teehnoiogicai progie'>s oven idc the older gieographie factors 
resulting in the loss of the historic signiheanee of the former. 1-or 
example, the rungabliaeira and C'auvcry now no more remain vital 
political frontiers; nor doc.> Mulwa retain its historic importance. 
This is but natural as civilization aflerall, is “ the gradual emancipation 
of man from the clutches of natuie”. 


(viii) In addition to the two forces (centrifugal and centripetal) operating 
through Indian history, there is a third one at work, which also has a 
tremendous influence on building up of the personality of India. It is 
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the external force. Ail the major loreign invaf^ion.s have been ilhiNtraied 
on the graph. Tlic role of this foreign clcmeni. rccunx'iuly pau’traiinv, 
and constantly infilutwiiny, shouM be und<.r:'tO(H.!. (t depend:-; partly 
upon the external eircum'.tancc'; and paedv ujHtit the internal eontiifion. 
Internally, it seeks an oppertmiiiy to t)ur:->i in, wh.en the country is 
politically vulnerable and inviting. Often conspiring with the interna! 
weakness of the country it gets in and starts ti process of action and 
reactiitn. It accenlu;dics the centril’ugai forces on one hand htit also 
often gencrati.s a centripetal force on iltc other htind. eiiiier in the 
form of a reaction ( as in the case of .Maurayan empire ) or as its own 
creation ( as in the cttscs of Cihuri. Btibtir, and British etc. ) whiclt may 
go in the making of an empire. 

(ix ) The illustration alTords ti reserved accommodation, so to say, to all the 
political devuis ol' indittn history tmd. tries to detdet tlicm in thc'r due 
seals as parts (if a larger whole. Thtt; it sluivvs tital the apparently 
unrelated items are not any isolated episodes, but consiiiiKni facti.trs of 
a continuous tknv. This fact has been vividly hrougin ot t hire, by 
re-examining the past with a definite approach, lienee (he work has 
been specilicaily tetmed as Dynamics. Otherwise, in lact, history is 
tthvays tiynamie, but the study does not simply eo:tc!ude that Indian 
history is dynamic; it's an attempt to reveal /tow it is so. 

( x ) Now' before we examine the fuililmcnt of tite main part of the work, 
ict us note one point. The present work is confined to political history. 
Yet the same study based 011 the same method can also bo extended 
to other spheres of Indian history. One excellent example may be 
referred to. Dr. Hermann Goetz in his German w'ork, 5.000 Jahre Kimst 
Aus Indien' has published a more or less similar chart for Indian art. 

(xi) The main purpose of the work is to bring out the relative strength of 
the centripetal and centrifugal forces. At the very first sight the out¬ 
standing fact which catches our eye, is the dton-Hvcd character of the 

1. GoiTZ Hirmann, 5000 Jdhre Kun.^f Aus hulun ( ri\e Ihoiisajui Vcais -Ari: (Vom India) 
being a report of the exhibition of Indian Art held at Villa Hnecl. ( Gerniany ) from May Mtli 

to September 30th, 1959, See p. 75. 
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empires in Imiian history. Though so much emphasis is laid upon 
Indian unity in reconstructing Indian history, it is to be noted that 
large empires are only a short-lived and feeble feature of Indian polity 
through history. Larger the extent of the empire, lesser was the pos¬ 
sibility of its longer survival. A proper appreciation of this fact 
anticipates a clear time-sense on the part of the student. The graph 
would afford the same and make the fact vivid. Of course, this is in 
no way, a case against Indian unity. The geographic personality 
of India was already recognized by ancient writers. Dr. Radhakumud 
Mookerji aptly quotes the modern geographer Chisholm to support 
the same.' The recurrent immigrations and constant migration 
within this vast geographic unit certainly helped the emergence of a 
large degree of cultural homogeneity. The effort was also ceaseless, 
as already explained, to transform this unity fostered by nature and 
culture into a political entity. The graph, in one sense, is a story of 
its Successes and failures and it shows that in spite of whatever unity 
achieved and claimed, the feeble character of Indian empires remains 
an outstanding historical truth. 

(xii) The second significant fact which the work simultaneously brings 
out is the (ongitirity of the periods of the ahsenee of eentral authority, 
normally treated as the periods of decadence. A single glance is 
enough to convince one that Indian history is much more than the 
history of the major empires. It shows the peril that would be done, 
if the history of India is mistaken to be history of the empires. The 
diversity of the sub-continent releasing the centrifugal forces is too 
significant a fact to deserve any lesser attention. Hence it should be 
discussed at length here. 

The historian needs the help of the archaeologist to bring out the full implica¬ 
tions of the diversity.- In Stone Age cultures the entire country displayed a re¬ 
markable uniformity of material culture. But the stage of the agricultural economy 
occurred in the different regions at different times. The process was spread over 

1. Mookikji Radhaki vil n, V undamental Vmiy of India, Bomba>, 1954, p. 26. 

2. Slbbakad B., Personaht) of India, op. cit., pp. 23, 24 may be referred to. 
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a period of 3000 years until the entire country reached the stage. This naturally 
resulted in the differences in technology and socio-economic structure of the various 
regions. “ Thus the diversity in the material culture of the first large-scale agricul¬ 
tural communities seems to operate as a snh-cultural contimmi throughout the 
historical periods with certain modification Archaeology thus provides a sort 
of a physical frame-work for regionalism. During the course of history these 
physical and cultural units developed .strong individualities and soon a.ssumed 
political lives. They have remained dormant when a strong empire existed over 
them and have lost no opportunity to assert themselves whenever that force weakened. 

Especially the period from the fall of the Gupta empire to the ri.se of the 
Sultanate is a very crucial one from this point of view. Though external danger 
was invited, constructive achievements were made in the rise and development of 
regional languages, literature, art and architecture etc. The histories of the in¬ 
dividual regions during this period have already been treated in the last chapter. 
How the various regions gradually assumed independent personalities by an attain¬ 
ment of certain distinguishing characteristics in the various fields of life, like 
politics, art-architecure, religion, social customs and thought etc. is a vital and 
interesting subject for research in Indian history at present. The evolution of a 
region is an interesting phenomenon. A basically geographic unit gradually at¬ 
tains some degree of cultural homogeneity and in the course of history it is trans¬ 
formed into a political state. This gives a new significance to its culture expres.sed 
through the local language. Under the patronage of the ruling dynasty, not only 
a vertical development of that culture is achieved but also there is a horironlal 
spread of certain cultural traits with the expansion of the state. This leads to 
cultural synthesis. With the decay of the power, it contracts and remains localized, 
in its original home. The process is eternally operating through Indian history. 
This is the eonstructive aspect of the centrifugal forces. Modern geography has 
much to contribute towards this. In view of Gilbert E.W.’* geography is an art 
of recognizing and describing regions. Thus the co-ordinated efforts of the geo¬ 
grapher, archaeologist, sociologist, historian and linguist would give new meaning 
to and bring out the full implications of the regions which form the constituent 
members of the personality of India. 

1. Ibid, p. 24. 

2. GiiniRr E. W., op. cit., p. .U6. 
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i he pciiods <.>t' iho lack ot’ ihc ccntra.i autkonty, '.v-rc generally limes of 
j oliiical iin'.tahi!it\. Bal tins does not impiy any di'-f/tJer in tlic social structure, 
\vliicli Used to iciiuiin l.irccl.' undislui bttl. I Ik plie‘''c.nietioti ctin be beautifully 
c'.plaiin.d by what l'>r. Subhaiao cadK a pyramid ol Mik-'icicly rclalion.shi(> 
in the pa-Biiiish India. If the apes ol ihe jpram'd naiicatcs die national state, 
the Ix'ltctm rcpicseiils tlic s'Kioiy. I Ins sugge^)^ tliat even il the power at the na- 
i'Ciial Ic'.cl ceases to runciiiin a balance would aitiomaiicaily be ad|ustcd at a lower 
ie\ci like a pro\incial stale, and in any ease the solioaiity of tlic lowest social struc- 
lu'C would remain unuisturbcd. With the mtieiduction of Vvesfern democracy of 
eoiir.e. thi^ stato-seK'icty relation assinncet a new garb. With political recognition 
of iniguistic regions the eentrifiigai lorces t.ssumed new significance and a new 
problem of balancing these loiccs with the ccmiipclai, confronteo modern India. 

\ct. the student of histoiy wlio understands the ttcinal sfit'ggle of the two 
forces since e^.dicst iniics would init be miicn aiarnted. A nun.her of concious 
attempts aie now-a-days, made lo sirengiheii the Oond ot unity as the parochical 
tendencies eiwucvi by the new tv.!.lonalisni are bcei'miny tietrimcntal to the national 
cause. In April lyps the Lhioei .ny Coants ( ommisston hat! organised a Seminar 
on National Iniecration at New Deliii. Ihe main t.o.ielus.ons of the Seminar weie 
sumi'iicd up m id MiggcAions rceonimendi.sn ine steps to be taken by the lini\er- 
sities to bring ahum National and tmoiK>nal IntcgrtUion. Out of these variou.s 
suggestions, those relating lo objective reseaieh in regional similarities and diifer- 
enees aie really va.iuable. But no jiurpo-c would he served by adopting any 
doctrinaire approach towards history wliieii would over emphasise the bond o\' 
unity. 'Ihe .study of Incuan history winch bungs tibout the operation of the two 
forces suggests, that uhai is is a {iuia'fii! aacptancc oj the < entrifiigal forces. 

An appreciation of their eonstruelive a'pect would certahtly do much to strengthen 
the bond of Indian Lhiity. 'i'o deny their cxistanec or condemn them is to escape 
the problem. In fact, if properly understood and wisely handled, not only that 
they would not be harmful to the cause of unity but on the contrary they would 
contribute towards it. 

Moreover, even though the centrifugal forces have assumed new significance 
after the Linguistic Reorganisation the centripetal forces arc also being simul¬ 
taneously strengthened. The case for unity has in fact become stronger at present 
than it was at any lime in the past. This is due to the ideological and techno- 
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logical progress of the age in vviiich v.c li\c. T he cerilrifega! forces nciw can 
never challenge the unity as da.'igerously as thc> might iar.e done in (he nasi, i he 
economic clc\clopnient of lisc c<H!iitry resni'ing in tl’.e ir.ier.lciicrideuce of \arious 
regions is in itself the supreme 'ivsh iimenl of unifical i-. m and *t coiintci poi-e to 
the regional forces, apart from the oliicr iv.eaMire.' adopted to realise t!?c 'asae 
goal. The Bhahra-Nanga! project, one of liie ia.rgcsi n.iidtipurpove "schemes in (he 
world, brings out an inevitabie co-operation among tiie Punjab, fTajasthaio *lim- 
acha! Pradesh and ndiri. "fire iJamociar VaUcy SrT.eiv.c is a bond o*’ unily fetween 
Western Bengal and i?ihar. and the Tangai hadra Piojeet has 'aedded ‘Jv..' irucre-t 
of Andhra to that oi' Mysore. 5such fiictois are streiig-iv.ming the 'oond v.f uraly. 
Thus it shou!‘d be !•eca!ie;.^ as c:b.--cr'.ed by Dr. Siil''bara.c'' th.d ahile d'-e eorit^ iruga! 
forces have been reinl'ofced by a new pidiiica! j’lower and cv'nscioa.s!a-.-'., I've cen- 
trin.;tal forces thcmsidNCs ha'e ; imu!ta.neousiy a.cquireti a ra w sferg! i: oee:Hi''e of 
tlie economic ct-v e!opn;.'ni and concept of natioiia.iism. bc) v. iiai is neccss-,:!} at 
liiis stage is the uiul, : si,-.ndiiig (»!’ihe regional i’oices. thei^' con a!-iic'i!\e a.^;■>ec^^ and 
their cenitribution tov'arc’s the '■■.ationa) lieritagc. Ol'jcclive In: a. s ieal rese.’trch 
would render yeoman service towarcls this end a-, aiready e ■ piaiiKsi. ‘.cl it he 
repreated (hat h-stc ieai'y the personaiity oi' india la's 'ocen v c'v. a !>} i'odj die 
forces, centripetai and cciitrifuga!, so can it be furdier dcvcioped a;nd c!i;ic'i";d by 
their graceful baLinein . hot it :d;.o be emphasised drat the hisiory ca' liud-: wiiii 
its innumcvable states, i-. nc.i a series ol static occurences but id'- a d; iuirnie process. 


It is hoped that the preserd work would, to some extent, fuilil die above 
purpose by presenting lii-e topic in its Irislcn'ic setting. It won't be uriWitrixintable, 
I hope, that certain obscrvtitions arc made on the current problems vvilii reference 
to the lessons of history, l ire temptation is inevitable as the student of history 
often finds himself on the frontier, which has been called by Lord Samuai. the vital 
centre in the realm of thoug:iit, where seieiice and philosophy meet and where the 
conclusions of one arc handed over to be the premi.ses of the other. 




1. SuBBARAO B.. Regions and Regionalism in India. Economic Weekly, op. cit. 
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Tien Shah Range 
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Correct 


Tien Shan Range 


Yashodharman 


I ha\e not still discovered the Tiulh; yet aware ol my Ignorance, 
1 am humble before it -and there lies the secret of ray success. 

Khaul Gibran 
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